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NOBODY 


Won first prize in the 
May-June Competition. 
See page 67. 
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‘*I will try to make THIS piece 
of work my best.” 


Motto of The School Arts Guild. 
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fees The Guild will have more 
than four hundred members 
by June next. 


ZB 


Appreciation of beauty is second 

only to appreciation of virtue, and 

the school must promote both. 
Winship. 
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BEAUTY AND DEMOCRACY 


Reprinted from Academy Notes, 
Buffalo, by special permission 
of President Charles W. Eliot 


HE ultimate object of democracy is to increase the 

satisfactions and joys of life for the great mass of 
the people —to increase them absolutely and also rela- 
tively to pains and sorrows. In other words, the final 
aim of government by the people for the people is to 
increase to the highest possible degree, and for the greatest 
possible number of persons, the pleasurable sensations 
or cheerful feelings which contribute to make life happy 
and to reduce to lowest terms the preventable evils which 
go to make life miserable. The reduction of evil is an 
indirect benefit. The direct way to promote that public 
happiness which is the ultimate object of democracy is 
to increase the number, variety, and intensity of those 
sensations and emotions which give innocent and fre- 
quently recurring pleasure. This increase of well-being 
should take effect on the masses of the democratic 
population, although the select few who possess unusual 
capacity or good-will will inevitably get more than their 
proportional share of the general well-being. The natural 
and genuine leader, discoverer, or superior person cannot 
but get unusual satisfaction out of the benefits he confers ; 
and a true democracy will be glad he does, recognizing 
that his superiority does not obstruct or lessen the 
happiness of the common people, but rather promotes 
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ELIOT BEAUTY AND DEMOCRACY 





it. Nevertheless, the democratic goal is the happiness 
of the common mass. 

Among the means of increasing innocent pleasurable 
sensations and emotions for multitudes of men and women, 
none is more potent than the cultivation of the sense of 
beauty. Beauty means a thing enjoyable. It must always 
be something which excites in human beings pleasurable 
sensations and emotions. Beauty is infinitely various and 
it is omnipresent. It is accessible, therefore, to all men 
in all places and in all moods; and its infinite value for 
pleasure and content only waits on the development of 
the capacity in human beings to feel and to appreciate it. 
The enjoyment of beauty is unselfish. When one 
solitary man feels it, he does not, by his enjoyment of 
it deprive any other creature of the same felicity ; on the 
contrary, in most instances his enjoyment is much en- 
hanced by sharing it with sympathetic souls. The child 
who enjoys, she knows not why, the exquisite forms and 
colors of a single pansy does not shut out other people 
from experiencing the same sensations at sight of the 
same pansy; and she finds her pleasure only increased 
when father and mother and playmates share it with 
her. When, at rare intervals, the snow-clad Mount 
Rainier reveals itself, touched by the rays of the setting 
sun, to far-off Seattle, the enjoyment of the solitary 
street-sweeper who has first noticed it is only enhanced 
when the people run out of their houses to enjoy the 
magnificent spectacle. In their spiritual effects zsthetic 
pleasures differ widely from pleasures like those of eating 
and drinking, which are exhausted on the individual who 
enjoys them. The happiness of loving things beautiful 
is in a high degree a social form of happiness ; and it is 
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the aim of democracy to develop social happiness, as 
well as individual. 

It is undeniable that the American democracy, which 
found its strongest and most durable springs in the ideals 
of New England Puritanism, has thus far failed to take 
proper account of the sense of beauty as means of happi- 
ness and to provide for the training of that sense. On 
the main gate of Harvard University there stands this 
inscription, taken from New England’s First Fruits, a 
little book published in London in 1643: ‘‘After God had 
carried us safe to New England and we had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared 
convenient places for God’s worship and settled the civil 
government, one of the next things we longed for and 
looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it 
to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to 
the churches when our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust.’’ That sentence still describes the main objects 
which present themselves to the minds of the present 
generation of Americans when they settle a new region 
or reconstruct an old one — houses, livelihood, churches, 
civil government, and education; and still that order of 
development commonly prevails, except that education 
is nowadays put earlier. To that list it is time to add 
the cultivation of the sense of beauty, or rather to 
interfuse that cultivation sympathetically with every item 
on the list. The Puritan, establishing himself painfully 
on the eastern rim of the wild continent, thought rather 
of duty than of beauty, and distrusted pleasurable sen- 
sations and emotions as probably unworthy of a serious 
soul, not looking for happiness in this life, but only in 
the next; and to this day his descendants and followers, 
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spreading across the broad continent, pay far too little 
attention to the means of promoting public happiness. 
They seek eagerly material possessions and the coarser 
bodily satisfactions, but are not at pains to discover and 
make available the emotional and spiritual sources of 
public and private happiness. It is, therefore, an interest- 
ing inquiry how the sense of beauty and the delight in the 
beautiful are to be implanted, cultivated, and strengthened 
among the masses of the American population. 

The oldest and readiest means of cultivating the sense 
of beauty is habitual observation of the heavens, for 
which the only things needed are the open sight of the 
sky and the observing eye. The heavens are alway de- 
claring the glory of God. The noblest poetry of all 
nations celebrates the majesty and splendor of the sky. 
Psalmist, prophet, and artist draw thence their loftiest 
teachings. Sun, moon, and stars, sunset and sunrise, 
clouds tossed and torn by wind, floating or driving mists 
and fogs, snow, rain and the clear blue are all phenomena 
of the sky which will afford endless delights to him who 
watches them. The dweller on the prairie or the sea 
has the best chance at the sky, and the dweller in narrow 
streets, hemmed in by tall buildings, has the worst. 
This obstruction of the sight of the sky is one of the 
grave evils which beset a modern urban population. 
City people run about at the bottom of deep ditches and 
often can see only a narrow strip of the heavens. For- 
tunately, the loftiest structures reared by man are not 
so high but that a moderate open area in the midst 
of a closely built city will give a prospect of a large 
section of the heavens. This is one of the great things 
gained for an urban population by accessible open spaces, 
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such as parks, commons, marshes and reaches or ponds 
of water. 

Next to observation of the sky as means of developing 
the sense of beauty comes observation of the landscape. 
Landscape includes innumerable and various objects of 
beauty, for it includes beauty of form, of texture, of color 
and of luster. Thus, the contours and surfaces of hills 
and valleys present infinite variety. Some fields and pas- 
tures are convex in form; others — and these are the more 
beautiful— are concave. The plant and tree growths 
which cover portions of these surfaces also present 
extraordinary varieties of color and texture. Threads or 
sheets of water add silver sheen. In some landscapes 
it is a single object like Niagara which absorbs the 
attention; in others, it is a group of objects as in the 
Garden of the Gods in Colorado or the Yosemite in 
California; while in others the multitudinous multipli- 
cation of the same form is the interesting feature, as in 
a field of wheat or California poppies, or in a forest, or 
in the million of equal ripples on a sunlit lake. Over 
every landscape hangs the sky, contributing lights and 
shadows, brilliancy or somberness, perfect calm or 
boisterous windiness. The ear shares with the eye the 
beautiful effects of weather on the landscape. The 
rushing of the storm through the narrow valley, the 
murmuring tremor of the pines in the gentle breeze, 
the rustling and bowing of a field of corn in an August 
gale, the clatter of palmettos in a wind, the rattle of 
pebbles on a beach dragged down by the retiring wave, 
the onset of a thunder shower are delights for the ear as 
well as the eye. For such implanting and developing of 
the sense of beauty in the minds of urban populations a 
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large new provision has been made by many American 
cities during the last twenty years, and this movement is 
still gathering force. It willresult in great gains for public 
happiness. Democratic society is not favorable to the 
creation and permanent holding of great parks and forests 
by enduring families, a process which often procured 
important advantages for the public in feudal society. 
The king, the prince, the cardinal or the court favorite 
held great estates which easily might descend through 
many generations undiminished and well maintained. 
The whole community could enjoy, in some measure, 
the landscape beauty thus created and preserved. Under 
democratic legislation and custom it is difficult to transmit 
from generation to generation great private holdings in 
land. It is, therefore, fortunate that the democracy has 
already decided that it will itself own and preserve for 
public uses large tracts of land. Public ownership will 
provide in our country the forests, parks, river banks, 
and beaches which will give the urban and suburban 
population access to landscape beauty. 

Another means of increasing the enjoyment of beauty 
which has of late years become commoner in our country 
than it used to be is the cultivation of flowers and flowering 
shrubs in houses or house-lots, and in gardens both public 
and private. This cultivation is a very humane and civil- 
izing source of enjoyment. Itis usually a pleasure shared 
with others, and it is as enjoyable on the small scale as 
on the large for the individual planter and tender. One 
of the encouraging signs about American systematic 
education is that school boards and teachers are beginning 
to see the utility of school gardens. How Plants Grow 
was the title of one of Asa Gray’s best books. The place 
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to teach that subject is not the lecture room or the 
laboratory, but the garden plot. 

It is said that the first art a barbarous people de- 
velops and fosters effectively is architecture. Shelter is 
a primary necessity, so the earliest arts and trades will 
provide shelters. For the worship of their gods all people 
try to rear imposing structures. The American people, 
if we study them all across the continent, seem to mean 
that their best buildings shall be schoolhouses and libra- 
ries, certainly not a bad choice. They are also ready to 
pay for costly buildings for the use of government, 
national, state or municipal, each citizen having some 
sense of individual proprietorship in such buildings. If 
we could always get in our public buildings the beauty 
of good proportion and of pleasing decoration, what an 
addition to the everyday enjoyment of the population 
would such good architecture give. To pass a noble 
building every day in going from the home to the work- 
shop makes an appreciable addition to the satisfactions 
of the citizen. To go to school in a house well designed 
and well decorated gives a pleasure to the pupils which 
is an important part of their training. To live in a 
pretty cottage surrounded by a pleasing garden is a great 
privilege for the country-bred child. The boy who was 
brought up in a New England farmhouse, overhung by 
stately elms, approached through an avenue of maples 
or limes, and having a dooryard hedged about with lilacs 
will carry that fair picture in his mind through a long 
exile, and in his old age revisit it with delight. In regard 
to public buildings, however, it is all important that they 
should be, not only noble in design, but also nobly used 
or occupied. When a just and kindly rich man builds a 
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handsome palace for himself and his family, his lavish 
expenditure does no harm to the community, but on the 
contrary provides it with a beautiful and appropriate 
object of sympathetic contemplation. But when a knave 
or a gambler lives in a palace, the sight of his luxury 
and splendor may work injury to the lookers-on. It is 
the same with regard to public buildings. Their occupa- 
tion or use must be noble like that of a Gothic cathedral. 
They must harbor honest men, not rogues. They must 
be used to promote large public interests, and must be 
instinct with public spirit. 


(To be continued in the October number) 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President of Harvard University 














A LESSON IN NATURE DRAWING 


NE rarely makes a drawing of flowers or fruit without 

adding to or subtracting from the original specimen. 

/ Sometimes we find a spray so perfect that it would be \ 

| desecration to meddle with it; but more often, especially | 

in the late fall, the specimens are so weather-worn that | 

| they cease to be satisfactory. Then it behooves us to 

fill unpleasant gaps by adding a leaf here or a bunch 

\ of berries there, respecting always the laws of growth of 
.our particular plant. 

It is generally understood among our young people 
that during the first six weeks after the opening of school 
in September our work shall be the delineation of natural 
specimens, using either pencil, india ink, or water color 
as a medium. 

In the intervals between the lessons, the subject is 
continually referred to by both teacher and pupils, so 
that interest is not allowed to flag. The boys and girls 
often consult the teacher in regard to the matter several 
days previous to a lesson; and a common greeting to a 
pupil is, ‘‘Good morning! What have you decided to 
draw at the next lesson?’’ He comes to think that his 
choice is one of importance, and it is usually made with 
some degree of judgment. Just previous to the lesson, 
some of our most interesting specimens are disposed in 
vases about the room where they may be observed 
by the children. Other sprays are placed upon the 
desks. 

When the drawing lesson really begins, to each pupil 
are given two pieces of paper, which he places side by 
side on his desk. Upon the left hand sheet he lays his 
specimen, and upon the other he makes his drawing. 





~ 
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After the sprays have been arranged to the satis- 
faction of the pupils, either one of their number or the 
teacher herself repeats those directions which, trite though 
they may have become, must often be recalled to the 
minds of the children. They apply to the sprays upon 
the desks as well as to the drawings upon the papers. 

Do not let your spray (or your drawing) occupy the 
exact center of your paper. Let no important line be 
absolutely vertical or horizontal, or extend from corner 
to corner (pointing towards a corner is also unpleasant). 
Do not have any two lines exactly 








~ parallel, and let no two objects 

( ‘i 1 be of the same size or shape, or 

/ assume exactly the same posi- 

(e) L NZ , tion. Now a light, quick sketch is 

QO WY) = made to show the disposition of 

°°” b the masses, a single line repre- 

= senting a stem, and an irregular 

baat z /) outline standing for a leaf or a 
( 1 ©. | flower. 

\ Y ea The accompanying plan may 

ys) be utterly unintelligible to one not 

WV initiated into the mysteries of 








sketching in this manner, but it 
can be translated as follows: a, front or three-quarters 
view of flower; b, large group of leaves; c, side view of 
partly opened bud; d, single leaf breaking main stem ; 
e, small bud. 

This is the point where the ‘building’’ finds its 
place. The teacher generally makes a rapid détour of the 
room at this time, for the pupils, while ready enough to 
follow a suggestion, often hesitate to take the initiative. 
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So at this stage one might hear the teacher say, ‘‘Is not 
this side rather crowded? Remove a leaf or two and 
study the effect.’’ ‘‘ The lower half of your sheet looks 
vacant; is not there a joint where an extra leaf can be 
added? If not, bring up a second and smaller spray from 
the bottom.”’ 























This drawing of barberries (plate 1) was made from 
a branch with so many pendant bunches of berries that 
they looked like heavy red fringe. It seemed to me rather 
good judgment that placed two bunches of berries with 
the smaller group of leaves, and consigned only one cluster 
of berries to the larger mass of foliage. 

After this preliminary planning, comes the real sketch- 
ing (no drawing yet). If the first plans were very light, 
practically no erasing will now be necessary. These 
second sketches should soon take on the appearance 
of that which they represent. The pupils ought to be 
able to decide for themselves whether this be so or not. 
Over and over again they hear this advice, ‘‘ Close 
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one eye and look through the lashes of the other until 
your specimen loses its solidity and becomes a thing of 
lines and flat tones. See if the lines on your paper are 
the same as these. Look constantly from your plant to 
your work to see if both produce the same effect upon 
the eye; if not, change your sketch.”’ 

After these elaborated plans have been accepted, 
comes the actual drawing. It is well now to remove all 
unnecessary lines with a soft eraser. The children are 
instructed to select one or more conspicuous flowers, 
berries or leaves, and upon these to direct their best 
efforts. They should pay careful attention to the edge 
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of a leaf or a petal, not that they ought to bound it with 
a hard line, but give it a light touch here and a crisp 
one there, making it a living, growing thing. It is like 
accentuating with the voice the important words in 
speaking or reading. 

As to the veins, there should be very few of them, 
but those few should be effective. Why! a mid-rib may 
give life and ‘‘go”’ to a leaf or it may iron it out absolutely 
flat (figures 2 and 3). 

The parts selected for emphasis may be shaded 
carefully. Being towards the front, they will doubtless 
be quite light, but some little gradation in tone may be 
noted and recorded. The lines of shading may run in 
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any direction providing they follow or suggest the curve 
of the surface. Next some insignificant leaves or petals 
may be relegated to the background by being thrown 
into rather deep shadow. Then there will be several 
parts left to which one may pay greater or less attention 
as the judgment dictates. 





While the sketching is going on the teacher counts 
as a rather important factor, but when the real drawing 
begins the individuality of the boy or girl asserts itself. 
I can best show what I mean by illustrations. This 
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drawing of a spray of geranium (plate 2) was made by 
a modest, refined little girl in our ninth grade. She is 
always quiet and gentle in voice and manner, and this 
may explain, to a great extent, the lack of strong em- 
phasis in her work. 

Plate 3 was the production of an active, fun-loving 
boy. One can imagine how he would tella story. He would 
use few words, but those few would be to the point; and 
he might resort to a little slang to enforce his statements. 
His drawing speaks for itself. 

This drawing of the ‘ golden-glow’’ (plate 4) was 
made by a boy ofa very complex nature. In my dealings 
with him I have often wished for greater wisdom. But 
certainly his rendering of this subject shows a great love 
and appreciation of nature, and suggests infinite possi- 
bilities. I shall watch his career with interest. 

We can but acknowledge that, given a certain degree 
of technical skill, what a person is will assuredly reveal 
itself in that which his hand does. ‘‘ Even a child is 
known by his doings.’’ 


ABBIE ISADORE FISKE 


Horace Mann School, 
Newton, Mass. 
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THE BENEFIT OF DETAIL DRAWING 


ERY often teachers show me articles published in 

the school magazines and ask if I do not think them 
too ideal, too much beyond the average child. Some 
ideals may be beyond many of our pupils, but without 
ideals toward which to work what are we likely to 
accomplish? On returning to school in September the 
greater number of grammar grade pupils do not get 
growth or character in their nature drawings and in many 
cases we have to call their first drawings poor. A lesson 
or two on the drawing of the details of plants will help 
wonderfully. 

Plate I shows the first drawing of an average seventh 
grade pupil. It does not interest us long. He told what 
he thought of it when he wrote ‘‘bad’’ in black letters 
on the back of it after completing the next two lessons. 

Part of the month’s outline read: ‘‘ Make careful 
drawings in pencil of leaf stems and joints from nature 
specimens.’’ The teacher in this room was one who took 
suggestions readily and was not afraid to try to draw 
something herself occasionally, and she led in a lesson 
on the drawing of details. The results of the boy’s work 
appear on the second sheet. Can you see progress, feel 
the thought and effort put into his work ? 

Plate III gives the boy’s next drawing. To me this 
drawing says, Woodbine. It is a good drawing, shows 
thought, use of the knowledge gained in the second lesson, 
and splendid progress; and this was an average seventh 
grade pupil who was not talented. These three drawings 
do not furnish work for exhibition purposes, perhaps, but 
surely do furnish evidence that the child has acquired 
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something of lasting value,—the power to see and to 
record intelligibly what he has seen. 


C. EDWARD NEWELL 


Supervisor of Drawing, i 
West Medford, Mass. 
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ACCEPTABLE PLANT DRAWING 


a oe the subject,— spelling, language, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, nature,— school papers should 
be beautiful. Each sheet is an opportunity for training 
in craftsmanship. ‘‘ What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.’’ A sheet of plant drawing is no exception. 

Good results do not come through luck. The teacher 
who secures good results in any grade is usually a person 
of intelligence and forethought. If the plant to be drawn 
is grass-like with linear stems and leaves and bristly 
appendages the pupils are lead to see that a pencil point, 
colored or black, will enable them to render such a plant 
simply and without unnecessary effort. If the plant has 
broad leaves and flowers a brush will be the better 
medium. If the significant details of structure are to be 
rendered the medium would better be a sharp pencil or 
pen used on comparatively smooth paper. The thought- 
ful teacher always asks first, in the presence of a new 
problem, What is the important thing to be aimed at 
in this case? What medium will express this thing most 
effectively ? 

But a pretty good drawing may be disadvantaged by 
its setting, like a child in a slum. It may have the 
wrong companions, be dressed in the wrong clothes, be 
ill-mannered and awkward. From the first the aim of the 
teacher should be to lead the pupils to be thoughtful 
about the size and shape of the sheet, the placing of 
the drawing upon the sheet or within margin lines, the 
character of those margin lines, and the character and 
placing of the signature or other identifying mark upon 
the face of the sheet. The following illustrations and 
notes may prove helpful in teaching some of these points: 
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1, Bad. Line of growth out 
of harmony with the lines of 
a the sheet or enclosing form. 

2, Bad. Not so bad as the 

| first, but too tall for the sheet 

and too rigidly in the middle. 

yi | No hint of freedom or ease of 
1 2 position. 

3, Bad. Better placed than 2, 
but too low in the space, and 
too much space around it. Lack 
of harmony between the shape 
of the spray and the shape of the 
enclosing form; spray a vertical 
oblong, enclosing form square. 
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4, Good. Space adapted to 
ABC) the spray. General shape and 
size in harmony with it. Spray 
well placed. 

5, Bad. Spoiled by the plac- 
ing of the initials, penned in a 
corner. 

6, Bad. Spoiled by the in- 
itials. Too large; hung on a sign 
from stem to margin line. 

7, Bad. Spoiled by the in- 
itials. Too elaborate; placed at 
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‘ . ) a) | an odd angle without reason and 
. = 9 | out of harmony with the prin- 
| _ | cipal lines of the sheet. 

8 5 1° 8, Bad. Spoiled by the in- 





itials. Initials do not have to sit on anything! 
21 
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9, Not too bad, for the lines 
of the name-spot are in harmony 
with the lines of the sheet ; but 
its long axis is out of harmony 
with the other long axes, those 
of the sheet and the drawing. 

10, Good. Even better than 
4. Better balanced, because of 
the placing of the initials. Long 
axes all in harmony. 

11, Bad. Violates the prin- 
ciple of Unity. Intersecting 
stems without excuse, and both 
unrelated to the lines of the 
sheet. Crossed lines always 
form an ugly attraction and 
tend to draw the eye away 
from the more important parts. 

12, Bad. One spray, but 
sprawled over the sheet, mak- 
ing strong oblique lines out of 
harmony to each other and to 
the lines of the sheet. Sucha 
spray may be turned and drawn 
as in 14, the two heads forming 
practically one mass for the eye 
to grasp easily. 

13, Bad. Two masses again, 
but somewhat unrelated, there- 
fore lacking in unity. Spacing 
suggests equal thirds, as ob- 
jectionable as halves, and for 
the same reason. See 2. 


14, Good. Name spot well related to all the rest. 
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Lines of stems and leaves lead 
the eye towards it. Falls in 
with the other parts to forma 
pleasing mass well balanced on 
the sheet. 

15, Bad. Stiff lines of sprays 
out of harmony with curved line 
of the circle. Lack of unity 
because of the unrelated lines of 
the sprays. Had they con- 
verged downward to suggest 
a common source somewhere 
below the frame the effect would 
have been better. 

16, Bad. Odd shaped en- 
closing forms, shapes without 
apparent reason for their un- 
usual character are always to 
be avoided. 

17, Bad. All attempts to 
suggest corners turned over, 
holes or slits in the sheet, or 
any device for holding the draw- 
ing upon the paper (!) are out 
of place and contrary to a fun- 
damental law of design. ‘‘ Art 
is the purgation of superfiu- 
ities,’’ said Michelangelo. 

18, Good. Curved lines of 
the spray in harmony with the 
circular enclosing form. Hori- 
zontal and vertical lines in the 
initials give a clue to the cor- 
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rect position of the whole,— 
tell when the drawing is right 
side up,—and harmonize with 
the vertical and horizontal axes 
of the drawing. 

19, Not too bad, but the sud- 
den chopping off of the stem sug- 
gests not life (a charm in plants) 
but death. When the stem is 
continued to the enclosing form 
it suggests to the mind a source 
of life beyond. The framing 
lines form a window through 
which a part of a living plant 
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= 
is seen. 

20, Bad. Shadows as attrac- 
tive as the real thing (usually > 
more so when poorly drawn). er 
A withering branch; cut off; } f 
hopeless ! = 


21, Good. 
22, Bad. Enclosing lines too 


light ; out of harmony with the f 
character of the drawing. 
23, Bad. Enclosing lines a , 


too heavy ; out of harmony with 


the character of the drawing. fl | 
24, Bad. Enclosing lines 

too attractive. ‘‘ Fancy’’ mar- . } 

gin lines always attract the eye 

and draw it away from the | 


legitimate center of interest. 
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25, To be avoided. Suggests lack of harmony between 
the frame and the spray. The spray has overpowered the 
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frame and broken it. Spray not seen through a window 
but a window through a spray! 

27, Bad. Oblique axis of spray out of harmony with 
the lines of the enclosing form. Most attractive part, 
center of interest, in one corner close to a margin line. 

27, Bad, as it stands, but it might be redeemed by 
flowers of attractive color. Center of attractions now 
too low. The center of attractions must always be on 
the vertical axis of the sheet and slightly above the actual 
center of the sheet.* 

28, Good. 

29, Bad. Attractions (dark spots) all of about equal 
attractive power. Interest scattered. Lines of stems 
tend to lead the eye away from the center and dissipate 
the attention. 

30, Better. Secured by pruning the spray and turning 
it so that the parts fall into a more compact whole. One 
flower most prominent. All spots of black smaller than 
this, and in a diminishing series, easily discovered by 
the eye. 

31, Fair. Without the name spot the sheet is un- 
balanced and the long axis of the mass of the drawing 
is out of harmony with the enclosing form (cover the 
name spot with a bit of paper and notice the result). 
The name spot by extending the line of the first berry 
spray and adding to the attraction on the left, restores 
the balance of the sheet and obscures the fact of an ob- 
lique axis. 

32, Good. When no inclosing line is used (the lines in 

*Each picture has three centers: 1, The geometric center, found by diagonals, im- 
portant because it locates the vertical and horizontal axes. 2, The center of interest, the 
supreme thing in the picture, that to which the eye returns again and again for satisfaction. 


3, The center of attractions, the point about which all the lights and darks, lines and spots 
of the picture are balanced. 
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HENRY 


this illustration representthe edges 
of the sheet) a suggestion that the 
spray is a part of a larger, living 
whole may be given by vignetting 
the stem, that is, diminishing 
gradually its distinctness and the 
amount of its detail until it dis- 
appears or ‘‘dies away ’’ into 
the paper. 

In plant drawing the eye may 
be drawn to any part the artist 
may choose by his manner of ren- 
dering. By increasing the amount 
of detail represented in a selected 
part, by emphasizing its contrasts 
of light and dark, by strengthen- 
ing its color or (which amounts to 
the same thing) by omitting detail 
in other parts and diminishing 
contrasts or colors in those parts, 
the selected part may be made so 


_attractive to the eye that it be- 


comes the center of interest. 

Unity, that all important ele- 
ment of beauty, may always be 
secured, even in the most re- 
fractory spray by this emphasis of 
the most important part, through 
the proper subordination of all the 
other parts, in a consistent se- 
quence of hue, value, intensity, 
and definition of detail. 


TURNER BAILEY 
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THREE STORIES ABOUT THE RAINBOW 


To add interest and force in teaching color. 


I THE NORSE STORY 




























After the gods had made a man and a woman on the 
earth and had begun to take an interest in what was 
going on there, they concluded to build a bridge from 
heaven to earth, and out of red fire and green sea water 
and blue air they built the rainbow bridge Bifrést over 
which they could pass to the earth. Thor, the god of 
thunder, was never allowed to use it for fear his heavy 
tread and the heat of his lightnings might destroy it. 
The other gods passed over it to the earth whenever 
they wished, but men could not walk on it. When brave 
men fell in battle, however, the wish maidens or Valkyrs 
mounted on their fleet steeds, bore the dead warriors over 
the quivering rainbow bridge to feast with Odin. 

When a Norse boy saw the rainbow he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ The Valkyrs are carrying heroes to heaven!”’ 


II THE GREEK STORY 


Juno, Queen of heaven, wife of Zeus, had an atten- 
dant maiden named Iris, whom she often employed as 
her messenger. Iris was so fleet of foot that nobody 
could overtake her, and so quiet in her going that hardly 
anybody ever caught sight of her. She wore a beautiful 
robe of many colors. When Juno sent her on an errand 
to the earth, ‘‘ gliding swiftly through the purple air,’’ her 
dazzling mantle left its brilliant path across the clouds as 
a shooting star leaves its trail for a few moments in the 
midnight sky. When the Greek boy saw a rainbow he 
said, ‘‘Iris the messenger of Juno has just passed by!”’ 
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III THE HEBREW STORY 


After the great flood which destroyed everybody but 
Noah and those who were with him in the ark, God 
promised that the earth should never again be destroyed 
by water, and God said to Noah, ‘‘I will set my bow 
in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth; when I bring a cloud over the 
earth, the bow shall be seen in the cloud, and I will 
remember my covenant that the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy all flesh.’’ Whenthe Hebrew 
boy saw the rainbow he thought, ‘‘ God never forgets his 
promises.’’ One of the Hebrew teachers used to say, 
‘* Look upon the rainbow and praise Him that made it. 
Very beautiful it is in the brightness thereof. It com- 
passeth the heavens about with a glorious circle, and the 
hands of the Most High have bended it.’’ 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
OCTOBER 


PLANT DRAWING AND COLOR 


HE work of the month should result in closer ob- 

servation of nature, a greater sensitiveness to beauty 
of form and color and increased power in drawing and 
coloring in the realm of decorative art. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. Teach the spectrum colors and their 
names. 


With samples of the six spectrum colors, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue ond violet, and with pigments and colored pencils teach these colors 
and their names. The teaching order is: Show the color, have the children 
tind other examples like it, give the name, use the name in oral and written 
language work. Collect examples of the colors and classify them in boxes, 
a red box, a yellow box, etc. Teach one color at a time. The series of 
lessons on a color might end with a lesson in painting. Give each pupil a 
sheet with a three inch circle drawn upon it. Teach how to fill this circle 
evenly with the color. Add with the pencil a string to turn the drawing 
into a picture of a toy balloon. 


Make drawings from apples, quinces, peaches, pears, 
or other fruit, using colored pencils or water colors. 


Place brilliantly colored fruit in different parts of the room in such 
locations that each pupil can see one, not too far away, against a light 
background (a sheet of paper or card placed behind each). Have a few 
drawings from fruit, in color, to show the children to give ideas of size, 
placing, and general effect of drawing. Lead each pupil! to make a drawing 
of some one fruit, full size, characteristic color, well placed on the paper. 
By characteristic color is meant the color which is usually dominant in the 
fruit. This is a yellow pear, or a red apple, or a green quince. It may have 
markings of other colors which modify slightly the principal color, but such 
may be ignored unless the children themselves discover them and wish to 
represent them. The illustration, A, was made by a little girl in North 
Scituate, Mass., not yet six years old. It was drawn with a brush in color. 
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SECOND YEAR. Teach the six standard colors. 


The standard colors are the six spectrum colors, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet, re/ated to cach other in value, hue and intensity. 
Of course the children are to know nothing of such adefinition now. They 
are to be taught to recognize standard colors when they see them.* Yellow 
when at its full power is lightest; orange and green come next, equal in 
value; red and blue next, equal in value and violet last, darkest in value. 
These colors may be approximated by using almost any crayons or pigments, 
going over the surface repeatedly until the color becomes sufficiently dark. 
Make a sheet arranged as shown at B and color it asindicated. Try it again 
and again until it is right,—all the colors pure and smoothly laid, and of 


the right relative values. See B. 





Make drawings from pumpkins, squashes, beets, car- 
rots or other vegetables, using colored pencils or water 
colors. 

Arrange the objects as suggested in the previous grade. Teach by illus- 
trations, andif possible by drawing before the children, just how to represent 
these objects. Make the drawings large, without many details, and imitate 
the natural colors as closely as possible. After a drawing is made if it does 
not appear to be of the right shape to look well on the sheet, cut down the 
sheet until it is of the right shape. The drawing C is by a second grade 
child, Easthampton, Mass. 

* The School Arts Colors, manufactured by Wadsworth, Howland & Co., are properly 


related to each other and correspond in value to The Neutral Scale, made by The Davis 
Press. 
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THIRD YEAR. Practice tints and shades of color. 


Lay out a sheet as shown at D, and make the six standard colors with 
their tints and shades as indicated. The circles may be drawn by the chil- 
dren by marking around a cent or a large button. Try it again and again 
until the sheet is as well made as possible. 

Make drawings from bean pods, milkweed pods, trum- 
pet creeper pods or other plants with large seed packs, 
using water color or colored pencils. 


s 4 





The objects may be fastened to sheets of cardboard by means of thread 


or pins, and the sheets placed in different parts of the room so that each 
pupil can have a good view of one. By means of drawn illustrations (E 
show how to start the drawing,—a light line to indicate the position of the 
stem (a), and others to indicate the position of each prominent (b 

then touches to indicate the length of each important part (c), lastly the 
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drawing in mass, that is without outlines (d). Trim sheets to the right size 
and shape to look well. The il 
School, Fall River, Mass. 


lustration F is by a boy in the Robeson 


INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH YEAR. Review hues of color. 


See outline for September. 
special reference to their colors. 


Study the autumn leaves and sprays with 
Decide upon the hue of color which is 


characteristic of maple leaves, ash leaves or any others, as they ripen. 
Make records of these hues in water color. Use the material in language 
work. For example: In a paper about the ‘‘ Signs of Harvest Time” might 


occur this quotation from Jones Very’s ‘‘ October :’ 











’ 


Look, how the maples o’er a sea of green 


Waves in the autumnal wind his flag of red! 





b 





* | [f_ 2] | oot 


J 























The green is not the green of April, nor is the red standard red. What hue 


of green is it? 


What hue of red? 


Try to blot down on paper these precise 


hues and then clip out a little sample of each and use them as illustrations 
in the language paper. The aim i 
degree of discrimination. 


s to get pupils to observe colors with some 


Make drawings from flower and fruit sprays, using 


the brush. 


Having selected the spray to be drawn decide upon one tone of color 
which in both hue and shade, or degree of dark, shall be characteristic of 
the spray, for example, a dull orange-yellow for a spray of bean pods, a dull 
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yellow-green for a stalk of mullein. Make a drawing of the spray in silhou- 
ette, using this characteristic color instead of black. If possible use wre 
paper for these drawings. When completed have the sheets cut down to an 
appropriate shape and size and mount them, with pleasing widths of margin, 
on sheets of cream white, manila, or gray as seems most harmonious. The 
mount should be similar in hue (but much more delicate a tint) to the hue 
of the drawing. The illustration G was made by Ruth Gates, Indiana, Pa., 
a girl of ten in a fourth grade. The original was 9x24 inches. It received 
a fourth prize last fall. 





FIFTH YEAR. Review complementary colors. 


See outline for September. Study the autumn foliage with special 
reference to complementary colors. Many of the most beautiful color effects 
are produced by means of complementary colors. For example a sumach 
leaf or an oak leaf or a spray of blackberry will sometimes show all the tones 
made by mixing red and green. Make records in water color of the tones 
produced by mingling complementaries. One good way of doing this is as 
follows: Having selected the leaf or spray, mix a pool of red on the sheet 
corresponding in hue with the strongest red of the leaf. On another part of 
the sheet mix a pool of green corresponding in hue with the*strongest green 
of the leaf. Make mixtures from these two, varying the proportions to 
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produce all the intermediate tones possible. 
Compare these with the tones in the speci- 
mens. When the sheet is dry cut out small 
oblongs of the tones nearest right and use 
them to illustrate language papers. 


Make drawings from fruit 
sprays, using the brush. 


So far as possible select sprays which 
involve the use of complementary colors, 
such as the rose (seed pack and stems red, 
leaves green modified by red): the grape 
fruit violet, withered leaves dull yellow 
woodbine (berries blue, stems orange, each 
modified by the other). Have the sheets 
trimmed to show the most interesting part 
of the drawing well placed on the paper, 
then mount them on appropriate margins on 
sheets of the right tone,—a warm or a cool 
gray. The illustration H is by Percy D. 
Spaulding, age eleven, North Scituate, Mass., 
and was awarded a fourth prize last fall. 


SIXTH YEAR. Reviewscales 
of value. 


See outline for September. Wet a sheet 
of paper thoroughly from edge to edge. Fill 
a brush full of strong red and make a blot of 
color in the middle of the sheet. Draw the 
color out towards each end of the sheet by 
moving the brush as indicated at a, gradually 
lifting it until only the tip of the point 
touches the paper. The wet paper will soften 
these lines until they run together and dis- 
appear in a graded tone from red to white in 
each direction. Fill the brush with black 
and beginning at one edge of the sheet 
draw the black out towards the central red in 
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the same manner.* If this is well done the result will be a wash of color 
graded from black through pure red to white. When the sheet is dry cut it 
into oblongs about 3,” x 114”, avoiding spots and other blemishes, and select 
from these a series forming a scale of five tones a¢ egual tntervals of value 
and intensity. The oblongs may be numbered on a 

the back. They should be preserved in an envelope 
marked ‘‘Red Scale.” The other scales should be 
made and preserved in envelopes properly marked. 
All the scales need not be made by each pupil, but 
the work of the class should furnish a complete 
set of six good scales, one from each standard color. 


Make drawings from fruit sprays, 
using pencil and brush.?+ 

Select a simple spray with leaves and fruit and 
study it to see how it could be arranged to the best 
advantage to make the most satisfactory mass on 
the sheet. Make a careful pencil outline drawing 
of the spray, trim the sheet to the best shape and 
size and mount it. Make atracing of the drawing 
and color it in three tones selected from the scale 





previously made. Use the lightest tone for the back- 
ground and the others for the spray as the original would seem to suggest. 
The illustration F is by Bessie Valerie, Everett, Mass., awarded fourth prize 
last fall. 


GRAMMAR 
SEVENTH YEAR. Review scales of intensity. 


See September outline. Weta sheet of paper thoroughly from edge to 
edge. With a brush full of strong red start at one end and draw the color 
out towards the other end to within an inch of the edge, making a graded 
wash as previousiy described. Clean the brush, saturate it with strong 
complementary green and beginning at the opposite edge draw the color out 

* If the colors are not strong, or if the wash appears to be settling unevenly, go over it 
again while it is still wet always beginning with a brush full of the pure color at each end. 
The gradation may sometimes be improved by tipping the sheet, thus forcing the wash to 
slide this way or that and blend the colors more perfectly. 

t From this grade on the September drawings may be made the basis for the decora- 
tive arrangement in color, if there is no time to make new studies from nature. 
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and into the red in the same manner. If this is well done the result will be 
a wash graded from pure red to pure green passing through a middle value 
gray almost neutral. When the sheet is dry cut it into oblongs about 
4 ”x14”, avoiding spots and other blemishes. From these select a series 
of tones showing equal intervals of change from red to neutral gray and 
another from green to neutral gray. All the oblongs should be preserved 
for future reference in an envelope marked ‘“‘ Red-Green Scales.” The other 





scales, Orange-Blue and Yellow-Violet, should be made by each pupil, if 
possible. 


Make drawings from flower and fruit sprays, well 


arranged within proper enclosing forms, using pencil and 
brush. 
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Select some spray and make a good detailed drawing from it in pencil. 
By means of two right-angles of paper decide upon the best shape and size 
of enclosing form to show the most interesting and beautiful parts of the 
spray and to exclude all other parts. There may be several good arrange- 
ments discoverable. If so indicate each by drawing rectangles similar to 
those in the May number of the School Arts Book, p. 547. Make a tracing 
of the selected part of the drawing and color it, using a group of tones 
suggested by nature, but of very low or dull intensity. There are three 
ways of doing this: (1) A scale of tones may be selected, one, the lightest, 
for background, one for fruit, one for foliage, one, the darkest, for stem and 
enclosing form, and each may be put on in its place. (2) A tone may be 
chosen for background and put on over the entire ground, and the other 
tones painted on over this tone. (3) The spray may be colored with more 
intense colors than those ultimately required, and the background color may 
be washed on over these colors. The aim in any case is to secure a har- 
monious group of tones ov the sheet. Harmony appears when all the tones 
have some quality in common. Inscales of lowintensity that quality is gray. 
The illustration, J, is by Ernest Jackson, Wakefield, Mass., a drawing which 
received a fourth prize last fall. The original had an orange-yellow ground 
(LT, half intensity), a red-orange apple (mM, half intensity), yellow-green 
leaves (M, half intensity) and stems and enclosing form orange-yellow (D, 
half intensity). The whole was outlined in this last color. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Teach two harmonies of color, 
the monochromatic and the analogous. 


Follow the directions given for Scales of Value, sixth year, cutting the 
sheet into oblongs of various sizes. Arrange these in groups to discover 
the most pleasing combinations. The most pleasing combinations will be 
found to be those in which there is an orderly sequence of values from tone 
to tone, and in which there is an orderly sequence of intensities, the smallest 
area being the most intense. These tones form a monochromatic harmony. 

Take a sheet of white drawing paper 6” x 9”, wet it thoroughly and 
make a monochromatic scale of orange down its left third (See K, upper 
part, reversed). Make a monochromatic scale of red down its right third. 
Make a monochromatic scale of O-R down its middle third.* Float the 


* In the illustration these thirds are evident in the dark part, that the method of 


working may be clear, but in the light part the edges have been floated together as 
they should be in the finished sheet. 
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colors together at the edges, and let 
the sheet dry. 

Make another sheet like it except 
in the position of colors. This time 
place red at the left and orange at the 
right. While this sheet is still wet 
turn it to bring the white at the top, 
and, beginning with a full brush of 
black, pull black down into each third 
to make the shades in each mono- 
chromatic scale. Float the edges to- 
gether, and dry thesheet. When these 
two sheets are placed end to end, as 
shown at k, they will show three mono- 
chromatic scales side by side, but 
blended with each other. Cut these 
sheets into oblongs about 1” x 1%” 
From these oblongs select groups of 
tones which shall show equal changes 
in hue and value. The way to do this 
is to select any one tone, let us say an 
O-R shade (at about up of the neutral 
scale), put with it a /*ghter O tone, 
and to balance that, a darker R tone. 
The middle tone in the group of three 
is the one to start with and to reckon 
from in each case. Whatever the inter- 
val in value and hue to the tone above 
it, that zzferval must be repeated in 
the value and hue of the tone below it. 
Such tones form an analogous har- 
mony.* Find illustrations of mono- 
chromatic and analogous harmonies 
in nature and the arts. 

* Not all pupils should make this R-O 
group of tones Let some try the O-Y 
group, the Y-G group, the G-B group, the B- 
V group, the V-R group. The oblong slips 
should all be preserved, each group in an 
envelope properly marked 
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Make drawings from flower and fruit sprays or trees, 
well arranged within appropriate enclosing forms. 

Select the subject and make a careful drawing of it in pencil. By means 
of two right angles of paper decide upon an enclosing form within which all 
the parts are properly balanced to produce a pleasing whole. Draw the 
enclosing form, and trim the sheet to the lines. Mount it. Make a tracing 
from this drawing and color it in a monochromatic or an analogous scheme 
of color appropriate to the subject. 

The illustration in color forming the Frontispiece is from the drawing 
by David Gwillow, Wakefield, Mass., which received the first prize in the 
October competition last fall. 





NINTH YEAR. Teach two harmonies of color, the 
Complementary and the Complex. 

Review complementary colors, and make a set of slips according to the 
directions given for the seventh grade work. Review analogous colors and 
make a set of slips according to the directions given for the eighth grade 
work. 

When tones of complementary colors are used together the result is a 


Complementary harmony. The degree of harmony depends upon the rela- 
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tive values and intensities. If the two tones are of the same value the 
intensities must be very low. If the tones differ in value they may differ in 
intensity. If the area of one in a design is greater than that of the other 
they would better differ in intensity. As a rule the greater the area occupied 
by a color the lower must be its intensity. High intensity of color for small 
areas only. 

When a richer scheme of coloring is desired, a complex group of tones 
is used. In acomplex group the tones balance one another in hue at least, 
usually in value and in intensity also. By reference to the diagram M, the 
balance of hue may become evident. For example Y balances V, its com- 
plementary. For greater richness of effect Y may be made the central tone 
in an analogous group O-Y, Y, Y-G. This group balances upon the axis 





Y-V. Some skilful colorists extend the analogous group to include O on 
the one handand G on the other. The group still balances on the axis Y-V. 
Some skilful colorists sometimes omit the central portion of this group and 
use O and G with V, still a balanced group of tones. This group is some- 
times called the Chinese Triad. 

As the Y group was balanced with V, so the V group may be balanced 
with Y, or the Y group may be balanced with the V group. Of course any 
other complementaries may be taken as central in a complex group. Com- 
plex groups perfectly balanced form complex harmonies. 

From the colored slips select pleasing complementary and complex 
groups, remembering the law: The larger the area of a color the lower its 
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intensity. Find illustrations of Complementary and Comvlex harmonies in 
nature and the arts. 


Make drawings from flower and fruit sprays, or from 
such vegetables as beets, squashes, pumpkins, with 
their foliage, or from trees, well arranged within appro- 
priate enclosing forms. 


Select the subject and make a careful drawing in pencil. By means of 
two right angles of paper decide upon an enclosing form within which all 
the spaces are well related to each other and to the whole, and all the attrac- 
tions well balanced. Draw the enclosing form. If the result is not 
wholly satisfactory make a new drawing from the original in which the 
selected parts shall be properly interrelated. Trace this drawing and color 
it in a Complementary or Complex scheme of color appropriate to the 
subject. 

The illustration N is from the drawing by Vivian Gunn, Ansonia, 
Conn., which received a second prize in the October competition, 1904. 
The original had a ground of yellow (L, quarter intensity), leaves of yellow- 
green (L LT, half intensity), fruit of a red violet located at a, Fig. M 
(Mm, quarter intensity). The whole was outlined in black. 
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OUTLINE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By WALTER SARGENT, 


State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts. 


OCTOBER 


PLANT DRAWING AND COLOR 


DIVISION I. 


A. Plant Drawing. Make simple drawings of plants, 


First four years in school. 


flowers and interesting autumn seeds, with colored pencils 
or with lead pencil, where colors cannot be obtained. 





ain 














Ilave each pupil place his specimen on a 
sheet of paper in the position which he thinks 
looks best and most like it growing. Draw 
on another sheet of the same size, placed 
beside this. If these sheets are kept parallel 
and near each other, the pupil can readily see 
the relative position of the parts of the plant 
and the corresponding parts of his drawing. 
After drawing the children should stand beside 
their desks, and at this greater distance see and 
compare their drawings with the specimens. 
They should also walk about and see the draw- 
ings of the others. 

B. Color. Recognize and match 
the spectrum colors, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet. 


During October the children should con- 


tinue the study suggested for September, where samples of the six colors 


were placed in view of all the children and they were encouraged to bring 
objects such as bits of paper, cloth, etc., which matched these standards. 


When a child succeeds in exactly matching a standard color, fasten the 


object he has brought to the sheet on which that standard is mounted and 


write his name under the object. 


C. General use of drawing. 
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“how much space it is to occupy. Do this carefully. 
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Use drawing for busy work and in connection with other lessons so it 
may become a common means of expression. Have children illustrate some 
topics connected with the season as, picking apples, gathering nuts, etc. 


DIVISION II. Fifth to ninth years in school. 


A. Plant Drawing. Make drawings of simple flowers, 
vegetables, or twigs with fruit or seeds. 
The specimen to be drawn should be near and in full sight of each pupil. 
If the teacher will divide each lesson into three steps as suggested in the 
September outline, he will secure observation and help to prevent careless 
drawing. 
These steps, modified somewhat to serve for October drawing of fruits 


R 
wv i. Place fingers on the paper to show where the drawing is to come ant) 


and vegetables as well as plants, are as follows: \ y 





2. Plan the drawing with a few light lines, selecting the most import- ‘ 
ant lines of the object, Place the sheet at arms length and study and correct J 
these lines. ‘The lines should not be dots or short marks but should show \ 
something of the appearance of the object. It is a great help for children 
to see each other’s drawings at this stage and notice which succeed in telling 
the most with a few lines. 

3. Study to see what lines should be added or strengthened to make 
the drawing look like the object. 


B. Color. 


Continue study of different intensities of color. Modify other colors in 
the same manner as was suggested for red in the September outline, e. g., 
paint a spot about an inch square of bright orange, then another of orange 
with a slight addition of black, then another with a greater proportion of 
black and so on till the result is nearly neutral. 

Cut out these spots and select four or five of them which make equal 
steps of intensity between bright orange and gray. Mount these side by 
side in the order of their intensity, so as to make a scale of equal intervals 
from orange to gray. Do the same with yellow, green, blue and violet. 

Ilave children make leaf screens by tacking thin strips of wood about 
two feet long, one at the top and another at the bottom of pieces of white 
mosquito netting two feet wide and three feet long. Hang these in the , 
windows. On one fasten red autumn leaves, on another orange, and so on‘ 
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with the other colors as far as possible. The children will be interested to 
find how nearly they can complete the spectrum with leaves some of which 
will even give a suggestion of blue. 

If there is room for but one or two screens, have the children try to 
make a spectrum of leaves on one screen, beginning with red at the bottom. 

Let them make also a screen of a group of similar colors as yellow, 
yellow-green and green, or red, red-orange and orange. 

These screens, hung in windows where the light will shine through the 
leaves, show colors in all their brilliancy (figure A). 


C. General use of drawing. 


Use drawing in connection with other school work whenever it will 
illustrate the subjects. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


The first of a series of typical courses 


I. A COMPLETELY EQUIPPED HIGH SCHOOL IN A 
WEALTHY TOWN. 


Art CouRSES OFFERED BY THE BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL 


The following Outline, a continuation of one previously published for 
Primary and Grammar Grades, is an attempt to group together under three 
main heads—drawing, handicraft, and lecture work — the essential things 
for which a High School Art Department should stand. The courses are 
mainly elective and are so arranged as to meet the need of students who 
have much or little time. They include problems in the theory and practice 
of design, in representation, and composition, and they aim, by means of 
illustrated lectures and visits to Art Museums, to train the student in 
methods of art study. 

The lecture courses are planned to connect as closely as possible with 
kindred subjects in history, literature, science and civics, both for economy 
of time and intensity of result. The idea is to familiarize the student 
through natural methods of interest with the art products of the past, to 
cultivate a feeling for beauty, and to develop a basis of discrimination that 
will lead to a keener appreciation and enjoyment of what is truly fine for its 
own sake. To the High School student the Art Museum should be as 
familiar as the Public Library. Since the visible image is always more 
impressive than the written record, it follows that the closer the connection 
between school and museum, the higher will be the individual standard both 
in achievement and appreciation; thus a finer public taste must inevitably 
result. 


FIRST YEAR 


Required of all General and Classical Students, and of Girls in the Technical Course 


I. Design. 


Principles of design: orderly arrangements of straight lines for balance 
and rhythm; application to borders, corners and surface repeats. Lines 
straight and curved combined by contact and interlacing; lines grouped for 
balance and rhythm; surface repeats. Problems in mechanical drawing— 
triangle, pentagon, hexagon; orderly arrangements of spots for rhythm and 
balance. Spotting of surface in rhythm; balanced and unbalanced repeats, 
Invention of animal, insect, and flower forms. 
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II. Handicraft.* 


Art needlework, tooling of leather, color decoration on wood, designing 
and making objects in metal: hinge, lock, tray, boxes, bowls, clock faces 
and sun-dials. 


III. Drawing.t 
Principles of perspective: theory and practice. 
Drawing from imagination and from object: Illustration of above prin- 
ciples. 
Practical application to the representation of furniture, interiors, houses, 
streets, blocks, bridges. 


IV. Lecture Course.i{ 
Egypt: tomb period, temple period. 
Assyria: cylinders, seals, tablets, sculptured reliefs. 
Greece: Ilomeric period, archaic period, Olympic games and influence 
on Greek sculpture. Architecture: Akropolis, Parthenon, Erechtheion, 
Niké Apteros. 


Vase painting to show the life of the people. 


SECOND YEAR 


Required of all General Students, and of Girls in the Technical Course 


I. Drawing. 


Neutral scale of nine notes. 

Color scale of twelve notes. 

Problems in balance and rhythm. 

Drawing from object and cast in three and five notes. 

Composition in three or five neutral values; in three or five color values. 
Color interpretation from objects and nature. 


II. Color. | 





*In this connection occasional lectures on the handicrafts of the middle ages are 
given. 

tManual Training and Art Needlework Courses are published under separate cover 

{This course is intended to correlate with Greek History, but special emphasis is 
given to beauty asa fundamental principle of Greek life. 

These color problems are intended to correlate with the study of color in the 
departments of science, art needlework and the domestic arts. 
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Neutral scale of nine notes. 

Study of the spectrum. Test for color blindness. 

Color scale of twelve notes related to the neutral scale. 

Neutralization of colors using complementaries. 

Color rhythm, color balance, color harmony. 

Color analysis, color synthesis. 

Study of color from insect and animal forms, from leaves, flowers, etc. 

Color applied to interior decoration and costume. 

Study of Bayeaux and Gobelin tapestries in connection with art needle- 
work. 

Study of textiles in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Study of Japanese Prints in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


III. Handicraft. 


Decorative printing and illumination. 
Making of objects in copper and brass continued, enameling on metal. 
Clay tiles decorated in neutral color balances. 
IV. Lecture Course: Traveling tour through Italy, 
Germany, England, France.* 


Italy: Rome, Florence, Venice, and their galleries. 
Germany: Nuremberg, Guilds and Craftworkers. 

England: London and the cathedral towns; National Gallery. 
France: Paris and the cathedral towns; the Louvre. 


* To correlate with English and Roman History, and Literature. 


(To be continued in the October Number) 


IRENE WEIR 


Director of Art, Brookline, Massachusetts 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR OCTOBER WORK 


CoLor, Tuerory. Color nomenclature, a little dictionary of color terms, 

Arts Book, Vol. III, pp. 378-383-4A Color Notation, Munsell. The 
“Principles of Design, Batchelder. 

CoLtor. Examples of good coloring. Old Japanese Designs, and Teachers’ 
College Prints, published by the Davis Press. The Ipswich Prints, 
Arthur W. Dow. Japanese Prints, Bunkio Matsuki. Studio and other 
publications, John Lane. Prang Text Books: IV, pp. 92, 93, 96, 97; 
V, pp- 23. 90, 91; VI. pp. 92, 100. A Course in Water Color, Prang: 
Plates IV, VII, X, XII. 

DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT, explained and illustrated. Arts Book, Vols. I, 
II, Il], 1V, September and October numbers. Nature Packet, Davis 
Press. Composition, Dow. Principles of Design, Batchelder. Prang 
Text Books, IV, pp. 19, 27; VI, p. 26. Brush and Pen, Hall, pp. 23-27, 
30, etc. Studio, and Japanese prints. 

PLANT DRAWING, in color. A Course in Water Color, Prang. 

Primary : Prang Text Book I, pp. 18, 19; I, pp. 18, 19, 22; III, pp. 15, 18. 
Grammar: Nature Packet published by the Davis Press. Prang Text 
Book, IV, pp. 20, 92; VI, pp. 18, 19. 

PLANT Drawtnc, in outline.{“Hlandbook of Plant Form, Clark.* Nature 
Packet, published by the Davis Press. Arts Book, Vol. III, pp. 15-24; 
IV, pp. 31, 34, 646. With Brush and Pen, Hall, pp. 51-56; Prang Text, 
IV, p. 26; Books V, p. 17; VI, p. 22. 

PLANT DRAWING, in silhouette. With Brush and Pen, Hall, pp. 16-19, 22, 43. 
Arts Book, September numbers. Augsburg’s Manuals, I, pp. 160-169; 
III, pp. 15-25. Prang Text Books, I, pp. 16, 17, 21; Il, pp. 16, 17, 24; 
III, pp. 16, 17, 20. 

PLANT Drawine, in values.“Plant Form and Design, Midgely & Lilley.* 

Nature Packet published by the Davis Press. Arts Book, Vol. I, pp. 19, 

28, 29; II, p. 26; III, pp. 33, 47; IV, pp. 30, 32, 33, 85, 87, 89, 644, 651, 

653. Prang Text Books, IV, pp. 27, 53; V, pp. 22-26; VI, pp. 20, 23, 26. 

With Brush and Pen, Hall, pp. 24-26. 


* Good general reference book on plant drawing, 
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A Color Notation. By Albert H. Munsell. Geo. H. 
Ellis Co., Boston, 1905. 90 pp., 6x 8, illustrated. $1. 


This long expected book may be said to present color as a unit, and as 
an object of thought. Following the author’s lead, a person accustomed to 
logical thinking and sharp visualizing, will finish the book with a definite 
conception of a consistent and practical system of color. A spherical color 
unit such as Mr. Munsell has constructed is more than valuable, it is abso- 
lutely indespensable to clear thinking. After recovering from the shock of 
finding no ‘‘ orange” in the system, ‘‘ chroma” substituted for ‘‘ intensity,” 
and the accepted order of colors reversed, the teacher will decide that the 
book is a great addition to the rather meager literature available in teaching 
the subject to children. An appendix gives a glossary of color terms, and a 
Color System and Course of Study based on the color solid and its charts. 
The attitude of the author towards the complex problem of color teaching 
may be gathered from such sentences as these: ‘‘ Any real progress in color 
education must come not from a blind imitation of past successes but by a 
study of the laws which they exemplify” (p. 38). ‘‘ Appreciation of beautiful 
color grows by exercise and discrimination, just as naturally as fine per- 
ception of music or literature” (p. 69). ‘* It is grotesque to watch a gaudily 
dressed person going into ecstasies over the delicate coloring of a Botticelli” 
(p- 70). The book presents the deliberate conclusions of a man whose 
inventions, whose portraits and whose successful students proclaim him to 
be at once a scientist, an artist and a teacher. 


The Place of Industries in Elementary Education. By 
Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. University of Chicago 
Press, 1905. 270 pp., 5 x 71-2, illustrated (18 plates). 
$1.00. 


The third edition of this stimulating book, with its valuable new chapter 
on Practical Applications, should attract the attention and enrich the mind 
of every teacher of drawing and the allied arts. ‘‘ The time is coming,” 
Col. Parker used to say, ‘‘ when our whole system of education will be reor- 
ganized on the basis of the arts,” and after reading this sane, convincing 
presentation of the matter, one can readily believe it. If the advocates of 
manual training would assume the point of view herein presented they 
would not have to be searching for a ‘‘ body of thought” to give proper 
dignity to their topic. If teachers of drawing and design could work in 
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schools where nature study, history, geography and literature were correlated 
as Miss Dopp suggests, they would not have to search for appropriate ‘* prob- 
lems.” The spirit of the book is wholly admirable, the text is readable, 
and the illustrations are such that one finds himself mellowing and smiling 
with pleasure as in the presence of the children themselves, so happily 
employed. 


Pencil Sketches of Native Trees. By Charles Herbert 
Woodbury. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 1905. 
10 plates 9 x 12. 50 cents. 


There are three reasons why this set of plates should be in every school 
building for grammar and high school pupils to study: They are fac-simile 
reproductions and make evident the method of drawing,—almost every 
stroke of the pencil can be followed. They are beautifully drawn by an 
artist who has no superior in handling the lead pencil. They present attrac- 
tively a class of objects always available as subjects for drawing, the trees, 
objects which the poorest of schools can aftord to have, which vary with the 
seasons and are therefore of perennial interest, and which are as important 
as subjects of study in language and nature lessons as in drawing. 


Miscellaneous. 


That admirable book, Pictorial Composition, by Henry R. Poore, has 
passed into its fourth edition, and has been issued in England by Batsford 
& Co. The English have received it cordially, even more cordially than it 
was received by the American-reviewers ; but Mr. Poore is not without honor 
even in his own country. 

Two pamphlets of the American Civic Association, which may be had 
for the asking, are of especial value to teachers; Pamphlet No. 2, on School 
Gardens and their relation to other School Work, by Mr. W. A. Baldwin; 
and Playgrounds by Joseph Lee, —a bibliography of the subject. Address 
North American Building, Philadelphia. 


THE SUMMER MAGAZINES 


From the point of view of 
theteacher of Manual Arts 


Booklovers 

June: Meissoiner’s portrait of himself is reproduced in color, and also 
Poppett’s striking ‘‘ Sunset” in the Luxembourg Gallery. The photographs 
of nine notable American Illustrators at work in their studios are presented 
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by Mr. W. M. Vander Weyde. Romantic Rothenburg describes and illus- 
trates a medieval town of unchanging aspect,— the Chester of Germany. 

Ju_y: Through Virginia to Mt. Vernon, extracts and fac-simile repro- 
ductions of sketches from the journal of Latrobe, architect of the Capitol. 
The Bloch Museum at Lucerne, a museum of war for the forwarding of 
peace! eleven illustrations; a half-dozen from instructive war paintings. 
Profusely illustrated article on John Paul Jones. 


Century 

June: Our Heralds of Storm and Flood; admirable drawing showing 
effects of wind by Jay Hambridge, p. 168. The Chateau of Touraine, third 
paper; illustrations by Guérin and Castaigne. Miss Violet Oakley’s Mural 
Decorations, with half tones of the six panels now completed for the gov- 
ernor’s room, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. Save Kemble’s ‘t Dandy Lion,” 
p- 320, for the children to see. 

Jury: The Secession Movement in German Art, twelve illustrations 
from paintings. The Chateau of Touraine, fourth (and last) paper; illus- 
trations by Guérin and Castaigne. The Late Princess Mathilde; a painter ; 
four illustrations. 

AuGust: Frontispiece a rich piece of color by Ivanowski. A clever 
sketch of squirrels by Lisa Stillman, p. 530. The American Circus is 
instructive because of the perfectly adequate illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
Harry Fenn’s drawings for Alpine Climbing in Automobiles are exactly 
right to use in high schools in teaching effects of distance,— height and 
depth, and H. S. Hubbell’s superb studies, pp. 525-529, for teaching com- 
position of line and rendering in values. 

Chautauquan 

June: Tree number; should be read by every teacher who loves out-door 
beauty. Well illustrated (but poorly printed). 

Jury: The Ancient city of Treves; eight illustrations. 

Avucusr: A Korea number. Many illustrations of the country and its 
art,— the dress and decoration of the people, their houses, etc. 

Country Life 

June: A wealth of material for Golf and Tennis posters, pp. 182-187, and 
for Canoeing posters, pp. 200-202. Secrets of the Trail, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, with drawings by the author, pp. 202-205. The Building of a 
Log House is described by Dan Beard, with good illustrations by the author. 
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Juty: A superb pine, p. 310. Material for Polo posters, pp. 312-315. 
Pictures of plums and of The Roots We Eat, pp. 330-335. 

AuGusT: Studies of Ponies, pp. 402-406; Toronto’s head, p. 404, a 
masterpiece. The Successful Making of Rugs, by Mrs. Albee, thirteen 
illustrations. Fine pictures of sail boats, pp. 414-419. Valuable illustrations 
for nature drawing in The Seeds and Pods We Eat. 


Craftsman 


Jury: Articles on Meunier, the sculptor; on Mrs. Braken (a sculptor 
‘tand symbolist of the new art”), seven illustrations; and on Paul de 
Longpré, flower painter of California, six illustrations. Aboriginal American 
Homes, by George Wharton James, twelve illustrations, is exactly what 
teachers of the ‘‘ new history” are always looking for. 

Avucust: A Day with John Burroughs, seven illustrations. Municipal 
Art in San Francisco, thirteen illustrations. The New Art, a discussion of 
what it really is, by Charles M. Shean. Interesting Bird Studies with the 
camera. Two Women (Mrs. Hyatt and Eberle) Who Collaborate in Sculpture ; 
eight illustrations. Aboriginal American Homes, eight illustrations, by 
George Wharton James. The White Memorial, erected by the citizens of 
Syracuse. 


Delineator 


June: Allan Sutherland gives the origin and romance of Lead Kindly 
Light. Old Glass is discussed under the keading The Collector’s Manual, 
with many illustrations. The Pea-green Poodle is the subject of Frank 
Baum’s animal fairy tale, illustrated by four good drawings by Bull. 

Juty: When Longfellow was a Portland Lad, eight illustrations. The 
Evolution of the Chest, thirteen illustrations, forms chapter V of the Col- 
lector’s Manual. Rock of Ages isthe Famous Hymn. Frank Baum’s Fairy 
Tale is The Jolly Giraffe of Jomb, four strong illustrations by Bull. 

Aucust: A Mighty Fortress is Our God is the Famous Hymn. The 
Collector’s. Manual describes Old-Fashioned Timepieces, with many illus- 
trations. The fairy story by Mr. Baum is entitled The Troubles of Pop 
Wombat, four illustrations, all good for tracing and coloring. 


Harper's 


June: The best plate in the magazine for children to study for com- 
position, drawing and coloring, is that by Charles Wellington Furlong 
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opposite p. 50. His tinted half-tones are all successful. There is an unusual 
number of excellent black and white full page drawings of which, by no 
means the least interesting, is Rebecca Mary and Joseph Jefferson, p. 137, by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. Mr. William Hurd Lawrence has produced an 
admirable effect of color by very simple means, opposite 130. The Lovers 
by Franz Hals is reproduced in wood-engraving by Henry Wolf. 

Jury: Frontispiece in color, Death of Henry VI, by Abbey. Shannon 
and Pictorial Portraiture; eight rich half-tones on a tinted ground as illus- 
trations. Good plate by Alice Barber Stephens, p. 221. Four very interesting 
studies of New York Harbor by Henry Reuterdahl. Extremely interesting 
article, admirably illustrated, on The Greek Sponge-Divers of Tripoli, by 
Charles Wellington Furlong. There are two good drawings for high school 
students to study at the top of pages 322-323. 

AvuGust: Four brilliant color plates by Howard Pyle, the best the chapter 
heading, first page. Four fresh, wholesome looking illustrations, in a soft 
brown ink, by N. C. Wyeth, for Covered Embers. Eight colored plates, 
poorly reproducing the originals (one must suppose) show The Mistress ot 
The House during her day, by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Arn illustration 
full of truth to life is at p. 444, by W. D. Stevens, and an unusually striking 
one by William Hurd Lawrence at p. 460. 


House Beautiful 

June: Interesting designs in Old Chairs, pp. .19-20. An article on 
Chintz Covers for Furniture has six illustrations, probably better in black 
and white than the originals in color, except the ‘* blue and white ” one. 

Jury: Flower Work Among School Children by F. Roberts. Some 
fine Garden Pools. Several unusually sensible and well-planted shingled 
cottages. 

AuGust: Suggestions for Aviaries; how to build them and stock them 
with birds. Poor Taste on Moderate Incomes should be read trom Maine 
to California. A North Carolina Home Industry treats of woven rugs. 
Article (all too brief) on The Work of Thomas Sheraton, ‘‘the last of the 
great English Furniture Makers.” 


McClure’s 


June: The Great Master of Literature this month is Sir Walter Scott; 
four fine portraits. An Apology for Going to College, by Helen Keller, 
should not be omitted. Pen drawings of racing horses by Urquhart Wilcox. 
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An instructive illustration of handling by F. Walter Taylor, p. 206. Some 
exceedingly direct and ‘‘ proper” pen drawings by H. Y. Mayer, pp. 214-223. 
Compare these with the work of Fogarty, pp. 184 and 189. 

Juty: A drawing in crayon, full of character, by George Varian, forms 
the frontispiece. A notable set of portraits, the President and his family, 
by E. S. Curtis, is well reproduced in half-tone over a tinted ground. A 
Clear Case of Science, good as it is, has even better illustrations by Martin 
Justice. 

AvuGust: Two weird sub-marine pictures in color by Reuterdahl and a 
third almost as unusual in subject and quite as unusual in composition. A 
group of Myra Kelly’s “ Little Citizens,” vigorously and effectively sketched 
by Frederic Dorr Steele in pen and ink. A powerful sketch of Rockefeller 
in pen and ink by Varian. A series of very loosely handled but effective 
charcoal drawings by Arthur |. Keller to illustrate A Political Tip. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


June: American and Japanese Ways of Arranging Flowers; effectively 
illustrated. 

Jury: Journey of the Old Liberty Bell of Philadelphia; illustrated. 
Admirable pencil drawing of a house, p. 9. Four photographs of young 
foxes, p. II. 

AvuGust: Good example of inharmonious coloring,— this cover with its 
pink label! Noble decorative pine, p. 13. Clever Basketry for Summer 
work, by Miss Seegmiller, p.29. Suggestions for Embroidery, pp. 35 and 4o. 


Masters in Art 


June: Benozzo Gozzoli, painter of the Florentine School, 1420-1498; ten 
plates from paintings and portrait. 

JuLty: Jan Steen, painter of the Dutch School, 1626-1679; ten plates 
from paintings and portrait. An instructive contrast,—this number and 
the preceeding. 

AuGust: Memlinc (sometimes spelled Memling) is the artist presented 
this month by the accomplished editors of Masters in Art.. There are 
the usual ten plates as near faultless as the process will allow, but no por- 
trait of the artist, for the very good reason that no authentic likeness has 
come down to us. 
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Outing 

June: Some Old Scouts and Their Deeds; ten portraits. Seven good 
plates showing oriental and south sea costumes. ‘The Indian's Idea of Fine 
Arts gives a point of view worth having. 

Jury: Good decorative drawing in four values, a fox in trouble, by 
Charles Livingstone Bull, p. 457. Home Made Furniture for Camps and 
Cabins, by Dan Beard, has suggestions for manual training teachers. 

Aucust: Arather skilfully composed cover design (unnecessarily violent 
in color contrasts, except for advertising purposes) by Cushman Parker: 
subject, a girl in a canoe. Good canoeing pictures. The Bathers of the 
City is richly illustrated, eleven plates, human figure (adolescent) in about 
every pose. Admirably composed sea fishing picture, by Martin Justice, 


p- 593, and fine toned plate (white owl and fox), by Bull, p. 608. 
Printing Art 


June: A pretty good reproduction in color of Chase’s Friends. A very 
good reproduction of a dry point etching with a tone of color, by Otto 
Schneider. 

Juty: Article on The Purpose of Hand Lettering by Frank Chouteau 
Brown, and examples of Freehand Lettering, several from T. B. Hapgood, Jr., 
one of the best of the Boston designers. 

Aucust: Principles of Book Decoration, by C. Howard Walker, with 
illustrations. A beautiful piece of color,by Walter C. Hartson, and another 
by W. B. Closson, both perfectly reproduced. The article on Displaying 
Printing offers sensible suggestions for displaying school work. 


Scribner’s 


June: The drawing by Guérin from photographs, pp. 657-665, shows 
what satisfactory results are possible when a discriminating photographer 
and a clever artist collaborate. A. B. Frost’s illustrations for Trugate, of 
Mogador, are in his best vein, and show the tinted half-tone at its best. The 
three-tone plate by Yohn, The Soldiers’ Recessional, is a new song in the 
realm the old Masters and their patrons were fond of —the borderland 
between fact and fancy, matter and spirit, earth and heaven. There are 
also excellent black and white illustrations by Aylward, Yohn and others. 

Juty: Reproductions in color of seven masterly drawings by J. C. 
Leyendeker, for Ralph D. Paine’s A Victory Untorseen. Three good half- 
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tones by Walter Appleton Clark for Reprieved, six others by Yohn for The 
Escape of Wilkins, and one by Wenzel for the House of Mirth. Peixotto 
has a series from French gardens. A fine reproduction (in half-tone over 
a tint) of Houdon’s bust of John Paul Jones, is to be found at p. 22. 


Aucust: A fascinating frontispiece by Maxfield Parrish (monochro- 
matic harmony in orange-yellow). Clever character sketches in pen and 
ink by May Wilson Preaton. Entertaining sketches handled with great 
freedom, by A. J. Keller; originals evidently in wash and pencil; reproduced 
in tinted half-tone. Among F. Walter Taylor’s illustrations for The Emblem 
of Home is one which says ‘‘ night” very clearly, p. 137. 


St. Nicholas 


June: Mr. Coffin compares Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
Edwin W. Foster writes of Our Friends The Trees, and E. B. H. of How 
Some Flowers Got Their Names. The Practical Boy makes Tents and 
Camp Furniture and Water-Wheels. 


JuLty: Mud-Pies, a full page, by Carolyn Wells and Florence E. Storer, 
is a rare combination, admirable for its spirit, its composition and its color. 
Richardson’s illustrations for Queen Zixi do not degenerate. Mr. Coffin 
compares Constable and Turner. Lucy Fitch Perkins has two new pictures 
goodfor coloring. Pages $12-815 give drawings to aidin identifying sixteen 
common trees. Mr. Adams describes Tree Huts. Where the Revolution 
was Fought is a page admirable in design and worth emulating in schools. 


AuGust: Mr. Coffin compares Breton with Millet. Pen drawing —a 
good one of unusual manner — by Howard R. Cort, on p. 907. The Prac- 
tical Boy makes Bird-boxes, and Rabbit-hutches and other pet shelters. 


Suburban Life 


June: Transplanting Orchids from the Woods; Pets for Children ; both 
illustrated. 


Juty: How to Know the Common Mushrooms. Howto kill the Com- 
mon Weeds. Good picture of Hornet’s Nest, for illustrative purposes, on 
Pp. 23. 

AuGust: An Effective Trailer for Boxes. The Popular Geranium and 
How to Treat It. This magazine has in every number information of value 
to those interested in school gardens and window boxes. 
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Studio 

June: A fresh revelation of what pencil drawing may be is contained 
in the Leaves from the Sketchbook of A. Romilly Fedden, pp. 310-316. 
Staples Inn, by T. R. Way, is a masterpiece in coloring at low intensities. 
The Birmingham School for Jewellers has suggestions for manual arts high 
schools. Punch and Judy, by Margaret Lloyd, is a rather successful mosaic 
of all the spectrum colors. 

Jury: Article on Meunier, the Belgian sculptor, ten illustrations. Eight 
illustrations from the work of Joseph Simpson, caricaturist. Many repro- 
ductions from the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1905, and the Exhibition 
of the Vienna Secession. A half-dozen novel belt buckles, p. 72. A fresh 
‘*wet” water color landscape, by Casimir Raymond, on p. S1. Results of 
the Garden Seat competition. 


World Today 


June: Illustrated article on the National Park, A Nation’s Playground, 
by Henry F. Cope. English Inns, by Ralph Cleveland, beautifully illustrated. 
Material for Athletic posters, pp. 647-652. 

Juty: Fine drawing of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on the cover. 
The Frontispiece is a half-tone of The Atlantic, winner of the Kaiser’s cup. 
Photographing Character by Solon L. Gates, four excellent portraits as 
illustrations. Admirable article on Menzel by James William Pattison, 
seven illustrations. 

Avucust: A Great Museum in the Making (Museum of Fine Arts, 


Boston ), eight half-tones from famous originals. Most instructive article 


on Pictorial Journalism, eight illustrations. Naturalizing the Silk Cocoon, 
by W. S. Harwood, six illustrations. Impressive tinted half-tones of Scan- 
dinavian scenery for Mr. Boyesen’s article on Norway’s Past and Future. 


World’s Work 


June: Foresting the Prairies, eleven illustrations. New England Small 
Town, twenty-one illustrations. Modern Profession of Inventing, nine 
illustrations. 

Juty: Collecting American Paintings, eight illustrations. The Ideal 
Home, twelve illustrations. Both these articles are encouraging signs of 
the times. What the Public Schools Achieve, fourteen good halt-tones. 
What a City Might Be, fourteen illustrations. 
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AuGust: The Wonderful Northwest number, containing a magnificently 
illustrated series of articles on the Lewis and Clark Fair, the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska and the Pacific Trade Lines. Frontispiece, Hermon A. 
MacNeil’s famous Coming of the White Man. 





Miscellaneous 


Perry Magazine, June: Articles on the Dutch Landscape Painters, on 
Titian, and on Sculpture at the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 


Outlook, June 3d: Illustrations of more than ordinary interest, for 
their handling, by Charles Wellington Furlong, pp. 307-311 (notice especially 
the foliage, p. 310), and by Thomas Fogarty, pp. 315-323. June 24: A clever 
cover design, the Zodiac, by F. C. Gordon. Illustrations by Fogarty for 
Backsets in Jersey. The Adornment of the Church; eight helpful illustra- 
tions. July 22: Educational number. Good article on Claude Monet, with 
portrait; four reproductions. Illustrated article on a medieval spectacle, 
the Palio of Siena. 

The Elementary School Teacher for June contains the Course of Study 
in the University Elementary School, Chicago. By means of this number 
the ordinary teacher can see what the leaders are driving at these days. 

Manual Training Magazine for July contains Dr. Haney’s clearly written 
and pointedly illustrated discussion of Applied Design. Mr. Richards writes 
on Japanese Handicraft, and Mr. Bennett of Swedish Metal-Sloyd. 


Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin for June gives Mr. Gilman’s Report of 
Facts and Opinions Regarding the New Velazquez, with four fine plates. 
The August number discusses the Group of The Tyrannicides. (Have your 
name placed on the mailing list. The Secretary is Mr. Benjamin I. Gilman, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 





e 
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EDITORIAL 


HE fifth volume of the School Arts Book begins 

with a masterpiece, the address of President Charles 
William Eliot of Harvard University, at the dedication 
of the Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo, in May, 1905. 
This address has been cordially received everywhere and 
widely quoted not only because it is the mature fruit of 
a trained intellect of the first order, but because it finds 
a response in the heart of every American. As a state- 
ment of fundamental truths in faultless English it is 
commended to every lover of beauty and to every teacher 
of children. But one element is lacking; the deep music 
of President Eliot’s voice, an element which glorifies his 
every word. This notable address has brought satisfac- 
tion and cheer to many an humble worker for the coming 
of the more beautiful life, for it is the utterance of the 
most commanding voice in America in the realm of educa- 
tion. It should stimulate us all. It should lead us to 
read that notable book by President Eliot concerning his 
son, ‘‘ Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect,’’— the history 
of a pioneer in that art in our country. 


@ The first work in drawing, for the new school year, 
is from plants. The outlines were given in the June 
number,—an outline by grades for graded schools and an 
outline in two divisions for rural schools. The relation 
of these outlines to those which are to follow may be 
forecast by reference to the Chart of the entire course 
which appears as asupplement to this number of the maga- 
zine. In view of many criticisms of last year’s course, 
the course this year is simpler and less advanced in certain 
topics, with a greater emphasis upon constructive draw- 
ing. After consultation with some of our best teachers 
the subject matter, contrary to the proclamations of logic 
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and pedagogical science, has been placed first in each 
division, because of its immediate importance to teachers, 
and its unmistakable significance as an ear-mark in any 
course. The high school outline for the year will not 
appear in the usual form. In its place several outlines in 
actual use in some of our best high schools will be given 
in full, with illustrations of the results secured in those 
schools. The first outline selected for publication is that 
by Miss Irene Weir, for the high school, Brookline, 
Mass. The required courses are given this month and 
the elective courses will be given in the October number. 


@ The article by Miss Fiske is significant as coming from 
a successful grade teacher. In a letter which accom- 
panied the manuscript occurs the following paragraph: 


After all, the thing that makes my children’s drawing fairly successful 
is thetr attitude towards thetr work. 1 do not mean that the liking for 
a thing or the desire to do it well will beget a talent in that direction, but it 
will often arouse ability that had lain hidden. My young people by their 
interest in their work and by their advance study of any subject which they 
know is to be brought before them, prepare their own minds for the reception 
ot my teaching. It is like making ready the ground in which seed is to be 
sown. 

A short time ago we were getting ready to design clock cases. The 
children had been looking at clocks in their own homes and in those of their 
friends, and several catalogues had been placed at their disposal. The lesson 
was to be given one Thursday afternoon. I happened to be quite busy in 
the hall at noon, so I did not go into my room until almost time for the 
opening of school. When I did appear at the door I had one of those 
moments that make up to a teacher for hours of discouragement. The boys 
and girls were all busy at their seats, and at least three-quarters of them 
were experimenting upon clocks—drawing them, I mean. They thus dis- 
covered for themselves what conditions were to be met and what difficulties 
were to be overcome, and my subsequent teaching was very easy and pleasant. 
The results also were quite satisfactory. It is ‘‘the spirit that giveth life.” 
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@ Mr. Newell’s brief article, with its convincing illus- 
trations, will encourage and help many a teacher and 
prepare the way for a more ready appreciation of a 
splendid article to appear in the October number on the 
Analytical Study of the Plant, translated from the French 
by Miss Irene Sargent. Acceptable Plant Drawing will, 
it is hoped, lead to more intelligent teaching and more 
beautiful sheets of work. The wise teacher will squeeze 
out of every school problem its last drop of educative 
elixir. The Rainbow Stories are given for the benefit of 
those who do not happen to have at hand the “ original 
sources.”’ 


@ As we begin another year’s work let us consider for 
a moment with an open mind what the Scotch have to 
say about American Public School Drawing: 


‘*Color, in the American work, is its strongest point... The results 
of illustrative drawing are very interesting ...and of much value... In 
representation of common objects . . . progress from grade to grade is not 
apparent. . . But little is shown in the way of straight lined objects . . . and 
these are but indifferently drawn. . . The representation of twigs and plants 
while very direct in treatment is not thorough... The design bears little 
relation to plants. . . Too many different departments are attempted. . . One 


regrets the entire absence of anything like good drawing and the lack of 
careful observation both in respect to form and tone.” * 


This was said of our exhibit at Berne. Of the same 
exhibit the French said: 

‘*It commences with the permitted free expression by the child, as he 
sees it in his infantile mind, absolutely no obstruction placed in his way, no 
forced copying of models placed before him all the time, trying to bring out 


with love and patience what is potentially beautiful and pleasant to look 
upon. 


* Editorial, Art Monthly for June, 1905, London. 
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‘*One is bound to admit that this is the predominant characteristic of this 
kind of drawing instruction, in short, a characteristic that shows the lack 
of intellectual training so necessary for an all around artistic intellectual 
development of the pupil. Nature or free expression! To be or not to be! 
What is the foundation of all Art? Our old civilization has shown the 
necessity of some free expression of individuality but more so has it shown 
the need of solid, real, painstaking work in drawing, in representative 
drawing as a foundation. Perhaps we can find a golden middleway between 
these mathematical principles so necessary in good drawing, so long the 
basis of our own system of instruction and the fresh, joyous, individually 


and collectively attractive work presented to us in this American exhibit.”* 
And we too, friends, must find the golden middleway. 


Let’s all try to do better work this year. ‘* Not how 
much but how well’’ is still a good motto for us. 


@ The New York Globe made a postal card canvas of 
the parents having children in the lowest classes of the 
New York City schools last spring, to test public sen- 
timent in the matter of ‘‘fads.’’ Here are the results: 


SUBJECT IN FAVOR OPPOSED 
Drawing and Manual Training 6267 1068 
Music . . ; ‘ 6341 10S0 
Sewing , ; e ‘ 5366 1720 
Physical Training : ‘ 6656 S41 


These figures mean that the people of the city are 
in favor of fads in the ratio of 5 to 1,—a proof that the 
world moves. 


@ Here is another proof of it: 


URBANA, ILLs., May 17, 1905. 
My Dear Mr. BAILEY: 


I feel at last that myannual exhibit of public school drawing is a success 


and I cannot resist the temptation to tell you about it. There are now about 


* Moniteur de Dessin, April, 1905, Paris. 
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fifty towns sending in work, not every year, but occasionally. All this is 
examined by judges with great care and the University ‘‘ Honorable Mention” 
is felt to mean something. But this is not what I started to tell you. You 
see there are two ‘‘ nines” of nine-year-olds, that play in a field baek of my 
cottage. Three weeks they planned a match game for last Saturday after- 
noon, but when they learned that the public school exhibit was open they 
postponed the event and went, not as two nines but as one eighteen, to see 
the work. We didn’t do that in one day! 


Very truly your friend, 


FRANK F. FREDERICK. 


@ The Milton School Journal, ‘‘ Official organ of the 
public schools, Milton, Mass.,’’ is an attractive publica- 
tion. Coming as it does from the typewriter instead of 
the printing press, it suggests that such a publication 
might appear in almost any town having typewriters in 
its high school. When ‘‘ School Papers’’ are SCHOOL 
Papers they will be worth while, and teachers will find 
in them a correlating center of the first order. Mathe- 
matics, Language, Design, Drawing, Lettering, Photog- 
raphy and a half dozen other arts and crafts may be 
brought to LIFE by means of a school paper of the 
school and by the school but for public education. 


@ Teachers of drawing and the other manual arts and 
those who employ such teachers have long felt the 
need of a central bureau of reliable information, an 
agency for specialists, where supply and demand might 
be brought face to face. After many suggestions and 
requests, The Davis Press has decided to establish 
such a bureau, to be known as The School Arts Agency, 
for teachers of drawing, manual training, design and 
craftsmanship. The central office has at its command 
lists of teachers, and other statistical information con- 
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cerning persons and places, not to be found elsewhere, 
and of the greatest value in agency work. The estab- 
lishment of this bureau seems but the next logical step 
in the rapidly increasing business of The Davis Press. 


@ Our October number will have many illustrations 
showing the decorative treatment of plant and vegetable 
form, by old Masters, modern masters and the children, — 
the masters to be. 


@ The new department, Professional News, will be a 
success if people are not too modest to keep the Editor 
posted about themselves and their friends. The depart- 
ment should not be filled with idle gossip. Every item 
should indicate that supervisors and teachers of the 
manual arts are active in self improvement, in seizing 
opportunities to help others, and in moving on to larger 
and better work, and to richer rewards. 


@ After reading that well written and admirably illus- 
trated pamphlet on Art as an Educational Force, published 
by the National Sculpture Society of New York, one is 
inclined to ask why it is that this and other kindred 
organizations, having as an aim a more appreciative 
public, take so little interest in what is being done in 
the public schools. It is safe to say that instruction 
in drawing, handicraft and design in the public schools 
will do more in the way of developing a genuine love 
for beauty and a discriminating taste in America, than 
all other influences combined. That some of our best 
artists and sculptors and other people of taste are begin- 
ning to appreciate this fact and codperate with teachers 
in making art instruction more effective is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times. 
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@ Beginning with this number Mr. Herman Bucher, whose 
efficient work in connection with the publishing of the 
convention literature of the Eastern Art Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1903-5 the members still remember with 
satisfaction, will assume the business management of 
the School Arts Book. Mr. Bucher is a graduate of the 
Departments of Fine Arts and Manual Training of 
Teachers College and holds the degree of B. S. from 
Columbia University. For some time Mr. Bucher has 
acted as our reviewer of the foreign magazines in our 
field. Though born and partially educated abroad he is 
an intense American, and during his stay in college and 
as a member of professional organizations has made 
many friends, all willing, we have reason to hope, to 
extend to him their loyal support in his new work. 
Mr. Bucher takes this opportunity to send his cordial 
greetings to his friends and to acknowledge here the 
many expressions of good will which have already come 
to him. 

q@ Those who are thinking of registration in the School 
Arts Agency in the hope of bettering their position, 
would do well to view themselves in the light of this 
Synopsis of a Course of Lectures on the Practice of 
Supervision, by Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual 
Arts, New York City. 


PERSONAL ELEMENTS IN SUPERVISION 


THOSE QUALITIES WHICH MAKE FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE SUPERVISOR 
A consideration of such elements of much value in self-criticism. 
A constant review of them makes for growth and strength in supervision. 
THREE CHIEF ELEMENTS: 


1. Personal characteristics. 
2. Professional training. 
3. Executive ability. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS } 
a. Tact: the power to make friends—should be made a matter of study ; 
voice, manner, method of approach. 
b. Initiative: the power to energize and to develop through constant 
consideration of means necessary to achieve ends. 
Loyalty: the identification of one’s self with one’s work — consistent 
advocacy, 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING: 
a. Breadth: not to be confined to specialty — knowledge of general 
educational practice an essential. 
b. Intensive study should be made of relation of Arts to development 
of the child and of the state. 
c. Professional reading and technical study should be continuous. 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY: 
a. Ability to organize — to analyze and systematize, to adapt skilfully. 
b. Ability to lead—to enthuse, to secure codperation, to appreciate 
and recognize ettort. 
Ability to teach — to illustrate and demonstrate, to develop methods 
based on right aims. 
d. Ability to criticise — to make criticism constructive, to review with- 
out antagonizing, to develop ideals and pride in honest excellence. 
A DECALOGUE 
Aim to lead, not drive: enthusiasm and kindness will gain what 
force will never secure. 
Make ** system in doing” a habit; there can be no development 
without organization. 
Study the general curriculum and develop the Arts as part of that 


curriculum. 


Aim first to make plain the meaning of the Arts — to succeed they 


must be understood. 
The Arts stand as means to ends — social, developmental, «esthetic — 
so adapt them, that in every situation they may serve their purpose. 
6. Teach most by objective example — by illustration and exhibition. 
Keep before all teachers the highest standards raised by the children 
themselves. 
8. Place teaching before criticism and make every criticism constructive. 
g. Develop pride in an honest excellence, born of methods founded on 
right aims. 
10. Strive to know what makes for the professional life — and know- 


ing — live it. 66 





MAY-JUNE COMPETITION 


PLANT DRAWING AND DESIGN 


AWARDS 
First Prize, $5. 


Withheld (See below). 


Second Prize, $3, each. 


Helen Savery, Design for pad corner, Grade V, Webster, Mass. 
Ernst Corts, Design for surface pattern, Grade VIII, Wyncote, Pa. 


Third Prize, School Arts Book for a year. 


Edyth Buchanan, Indiana, Pa. 

George Gallagher, Grade VII, Lowell, Mass. 
Edith M. Welch, Grade VI, Scituate, Mass. 
Glenn Marsh, Grade IV, Celina, Ohio. 

Lula Cummings, N. Sudbury, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, Box of Binney & Smith’s ‘ Crayola’’ 
colored crayons. 


Margaret Love, Grade VI, Webster, Mass. 
Leo Collins, Grade IX, Easthampton, Mass. 
Cynthia Sloan, Grade V, Indiana, Pa. 
Charles Adams, Grade VIII, Duxbury, Mass. 
Gladys Ellsworth, Grade IV, Rye, N. Y. 

Otto Schur, Grade V, Webster, Mass. 

Elmer Horton, Grade VI, Bristol, Conn. 
Eva General, Grade IV, Lowell, Mass. 
Almyr Punt, Grade VI, Walpole, N. H. 
Joseph Martin, Grade VI, Lowell, Mass. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


Raymond Ball, Adams. Margaret Love, Webster. 

Albert E. Baker, S. Ashburnham. Charles Landers, Lowell. 

Ethel Barnes, Bristol, Conn. May Mulpeter, Bristol, Conn. 
George Briggs, Bristol, Conn. William E. Morgan, Bristol, Conn. 
Ethel Corliss, Walpole, N. H. William Mooney, Easthampton. 
Carl Corliss, Walpole, N. H. Gertrude Messier, Easthampton. 
Alden Cook, N. Scituate. Mary Mayhew, Winchendon. 
Kate Cleary, Rye, N. Y. Nam Mason, Bristol, Conn. 

J. Carduff, Adams. Janet Malcolm, Indiana, Pa. 
Emma Doyle, Easthampton. Agnese Nicol, Easthampton. 
John Delvy, Rye, N. Y. Marion Popple, Phillipston. 
Walter Elliott, N. Scituate. Alice Pfieffer, Webster. 

Frances French, Bristol, Conn. Bertha Peters, Scituate. 

Ruth Ferry, Sudbury. Frank Parker, Lowell. 

Clara Glover, Duxbury. John Quirk, Lowell. 

John Hunter, Lowell. Fred St. Peter, Winchendon. 
Lila Howe, S. Ashburnham. Marion Smith, Easthampton. 
Hazel Hole, Celina, Ohio. Harold Smith, Winchendon. 
Arthur Herrick, Winchendon. George Sanders, Sudbury. 
Ernest Haymann, Webster. Ruth Wiclclonson, Indiana, Pa. 


Bernard Kane, Lowell. 


Evidently all the best work was saved for local exhibition. That which 
was contributed was, on the whole, the poorest since the beginning of the 
contests, with the possible exception of the first. 

The plant drawing was surprisingly poor. The very best sheet, Edyth 
Buchanan’s, was drawn in pencil outline with no suggestion of light and 
shade or even of light and dark. The designs were for the most part poor 
in arrangement, off in values or sloppily drawn. Not a sheet was at once 
sufficiently good in plan, in value, and in technique, to warrant the award- 
ing of the first prize. 

The work from the Lowell Training School was notable for its marked 
originality of treatment, and constituted the best single package submitted, 
though individual sheets in other packages were finer. 

k@™ This month send the best only. 
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ART SCHOOLS 


The industrial and commercial development of America will demand 
every year better trained workmen in every deparment of manufacture,— 
workmen of taste and skill. The future supply for this demand is now 
preparing in the public schools. Teachers who have the best interests of 
their pupils at heart, and who see clearly the trend of the time, are anxious 
to discover and develop every grain of talent in their classes. Such teachers 
are often consulted by parents anxious that the next step in their children’s 
education should be the right one. The following announcements are made 
to enable teachers to give definite answers to questions about schools of art 
and handicraft : 


The New York School of Art 


Incorporated Studios. Winter Term from Sept. 4, 1905 to May 31, 1906. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition, Theory of Design, Cos- 
tume Design. Interior Decoration, Modeling and Normal Art Training. 
Principal Instructors: William M. Chase. Susan F. Bissell, Douglas 
John Connah, Robert Henri, Rockwell Kent, Frank Alvah Parsons, 
F. Luis Mora. Kenneth Ilayes Miller, Edward Penfield, Michael de 
Tarnoursky. Tuition fees $8.00 a month. For particulars, address 
Susan F. Bissell, Secretary, 57 West 57th Street. 


The Guild of Arts and Crafts of New York 


A School conceived in a modern spirit. All Departments of Art Indus- 
trialism under one root. Excellent position for disposal of finished 
work. Instructors of character and reputation of high degree. Cata- 
logue on application. 109 East 23d St. 


Eric Pape School of Art, Boston, Mass. 
Every facility for study. Noexamination for admission. Departments: 
Portrait, Life. Costume, Painting in Watercolor and Oil. Morning, 
afternoon and evening classes. Medals and Scholarships. Descriptive 
circular. Charles A. Lardrene, Mgr., cor. Mass. Ave. and Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Thirtieth year. A school for the higher education in Art. Special 
attention paid to the professional equipment of intending teachers in 
the Manual Arts and Drawing in the Public Schools of this country. 
All other departments, Painting and Sculpture adequately represented. 
For circular apply to the Manager. 








The Art Institute of Chicago 
Most Advanced Art School in the Middle West. Unexcelled facilities 
for study. Departments of Drawing. Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Normal Instruction and Architecture. Apply for illustrated catalogue 
to Ralph Holmes, Registrar, Box X, Art Institute, Chicago, III. 

Art School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 
Lite, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, Color, Applied Design, Stained 
Glass, Interior Decoration, Architectural Design, Furniture Design, 
Jewelry, Chasing, Enameling. Two year courses in Normal Art and 
Manual Training for Teachers. 25 Studios, 25 Instructors. 
Walter S. Perry, Director. 

School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum 
All departments of Industrial Art adequately represented. Evening and 
Day classes, Scholarships and Prizes. For Circulars address Principal 
Leslie W. Miller, Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 

New York School of Applied Design for Women 
The School organized for the purpose to attord women practical instcuc- 
tion which will enable them to earn a livelihood by the application of 
ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous Arts and Crafts. 
Elementary and Advanced Departments. Special Courses in Book 
Cover Designing. A large number of Scholarships. Tuition fee 
moderate. For Circulars of information address the school, 200 West 
23d St., New York City. 

National Academy of Design 
Free Schools of the Academy: Antique and Life Classes, Instruction 
in Painting, Still Life and Illustration, Lectures on the History of 
Painting, Out of Door Sketch Classes. Examination for admission 
Sept. 25 and Jan. 29. No tuition fees whatever will be charged in any 
of the classes. Prizes and Scholarships. The School is affiliated with 
Columbia University. For Circulars address the National Academy ot 
Design, Amsterdam Ave. and 109th St., New York. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
Department of Fine Arts directed by Arhur Wesley Dow, offers Courses 
in Theory and Practice of Teaching Art: Lectures, Studio work, obser- 
vation of expert teaching, practice teaching under criticism. Compo- 
sition: Theory and principles of Design, Color Harmony. Object 
Drawing: Perspective, Blackbord work for teachers, Watercolor, Sketch- 
ing trom Life. Advanced Composition and Painting, Clay Modeling. 
The College offers many related courses in its Departments of Education, 
Domestic Art, Manual Training, Kindergarten, etc. For further intor- 
mation address the Secretary, Clyde Furst, New York. 

















